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applies to the self, not only in its strictly moral aspects,
but in all others also; and one of the great advantages
of being fully grown up is that we cease to suffer so acutely
and so frequently the elations and the humiliations which
in early life we are so liable to experience in face of every
attitude of approval or disapproval, whether expressed
or merely implied.

There are two doctrines from which we must carefully
distinguish this of the self-approbative impulse :

1,  There is Adam Smith's fiction of the well-informed
and impartial spectator, the man within the breast, whose
approval we seek ; this may be regarded as a first approxi-
mation to the truth.

2.  There is the hedonistic doctrine, which we rejected
in an earlier chapter, to the effect that in making a moral
effort we are always seeking the pleasure of self-satisfaction
or seeking to avoid the pain of remorse.   The kind of
volition we are considering may, and, I think, usually
does, involve no anticipation of these pleasures and pains.
The pleasure or pain may result, but the desire of, or
aversion from,  it is not necessarily or commonly an
important part of the motive;   what we desire, or are
averse from, is not the pleasure of approval or the pain of
disapproval, but the approval or disapproval themselves;
and, whether the approval is our own or another's, the
source of the additional motive power, which in the moral
effort of volition is thrown upon the side of the weaker,
more ideal, impulse, is ultimately to be found in that
instinct of self-display or self-assertion whose affective
aspect is the emotion of positive self-feeling.   That this
is true we may see clearly in such a simple case of volition
as that of a boy overcoming by effort of the will, owing to
the presence of spectators, an impulse of fear that restrains
him from some desired object*    He  makes his effort
and overcomes his fear-impulse, because, as we say, he
knows his companions are looking at him;  the impulse
of self-display is evoked on the side of the weaker motive.
And the same is true of those more refined efforts of the

ill in which the operation of this impulse is so deeply
obscured that it has not hitherto been recognised.